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The Spell of Baseball 


Mr. Streeter: Those who customarily gather at this Rounp Taste 
venture intrepidly into such controversial topics as what our foreign 
policy should be, how the budget can be balanced, and whether a good 
spanking is unsettling to the young. It is safe to say, however, that our 
subject today is also one on which most Americans—those, at any rate, 
who are fortunate enough to know a balk from a bandsaw—have strong 
opinions. The time is spring, and baseball is our theme. During the 
past week many thousands of Americans from the East Coast to Kansas 
City have crowded into major-league parks to watch what my encyclo- 
pedia fetchingly describes as a game played by two teams in which a 
ball, bat, and bases are employed. What is there about baseball as a 
game that accounts for this attraction? What is there about Americans 
that has led them to choose baseball as their national sport? These are 
the questions we shall try to answer today, before hurrying off to the 
ball park ourselves. 

Commissioner Frick, how long have we Americans been playing 


baseball ? 


ComMIssIONER Frick: Dean Streeter, I see you start your controversy 
very early in this program. As a matter of fact, that is a very difficult 
question to answer. However, our American type of baseball traces 
back, initially, into the early eighteen-hundreds. But a game similar to 
baseball goes back probably as long as history. I just got back from 
Mexico last night, and I found that the Toltec tribes were playing a 
game similar to baseball in the fourteenth century. The field still re- 
mains. And it is rather interesting. The man they went after was not the 
umpire or the manager in those days. Part of the program was that the 
losing captain was sacrified to the sun the next day. So, they took 
their baseball seriously even then. 

Mr. Srreerer: They really threw the losing captain to the wolves in 
Mexico in earlier centuries. What evidence is there for this proposition 
we have advanced—that baseball continues to be the national pastime? 

ComMISSIONER Frick: There are many evidences. I think “Brother” 
Smith has argued that point much more than I have. I would like to 
hear his opinion and then find fault with him, if possible. 


Mr. Smiru: I think, Ford, that the best reason why baseball is the 
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national pastime is that the papers say so every day; and this e 
ing repetition is supposed to be effective. All I know in my experténce > 
is that baseball has been played forty-nine years in this country, and, iff 
you would like the lineup of the Green Bay team in the Wisconsin-- 
Illinois League for the season of 1910, I can give it to you after the: 
program. 


Mr. Streeter: Sutherland, what do you think about this? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: To me, it is a sense of participation. I have never - 
met a game in which I felt more in line with the play, although I am: 
here as a novice and never had a bat in my hand. Last summer I was; 
watching a game on television, and my wife heard a thump. She came: 
running out of the kitchen to see what had happened. What had hap-- 
pened was this: there was a pop fly that I could see the shortstop was: 
not going to get to, and there was I, under the set, trying to get that: 
ball. I got up a little sheepishly; and the fellow who was with me, Lou: 
Kiennelly, had moved over to my chair to cover home plate. 


Mr. Streeter: I hope your wife called the play properly at this point. - 
Well, we seem to be able to generate no disagreement on the question 
that baseball is the national pastime. But why is it? 


Mk. Smiru: Seriously, I believe it is the national pastime, too, and I / 
do not know why American kids play baseball, but it has always seemed | 
to me that much of its fascination is nostalgia. I know that, when I sit: 
at a ball park on a sunny day, I am back in the cow pastures in Wiscon- - 
sin, playing ball, the flies are buzzing, and I am having a wonderful! 
time. I was always a terrible ball player; but American kids grow up: 
playing ball, the way English kids grow up playing cricket. It stays: 
with them. Maybe just the pleasure of recalling our boyhood is much: 
of our love for baseball. 


ComMIssIONER Frick: I think that “Red” is right; but it seems to me: 
that it is much broader than that; for example, it is not nostalgia that: 
made the Japanese take up baseball. There was nothing to be nostalgic: 
about. Baseball today is terrific in Mexico, in the Central American) 
countries, and in South Africa and North Africa; they are playing a 
great deal in Italy now, and they are playing in Australia. That is not: 
nostalgia. That is the game. It seems to me the thing is quite broad,, 
and there is a very fundamental reason, and that is that this game of’ 
baseball as such (not the talk we do about it but the actual play, the! 
action on the field) is so emblematic of those fundamental principles; 
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that are part of a democratic way of life. Now, that sounds like a ser- 
mon. I did not mean it that way. Let me illustrate this way: That de- 
mocracy is based on opportunity, freedom of speech, freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom of assembly, and all those things that are part of our 
American Constitution and the constitutions of all democracies. This 
game, it seems to me, is so emblematic, so much an example, of those 
principles in its actual play. Without knowing it, those boys are learn- 
ing a pretty good lesson in citizenship by the very nature of the game 
itself. 


Mr. Streeter: I suppose, gentlemen, actually one reason that kids 
get started playing baseball is that the kind of physical equipment and 
playing field that it requires are about as simple and as easily available 
anywhere as any game you can imagine. I can recall starting my first 
baseball playing in our neighborhood in a back alley so narrow that we 
brought up a generation of people who hit only to center field, because, 
if we hit more than fifteen degrees off a straight line to center field, we 
were in serious trouble. We went into a new world when we moved 
out into a park; I discovered that there were also left field and right 
field. It made it almost a new game to me. 


Commissioner Frick: If I may interrupt there, it seems to me you 
put a finger on a very important thing. Even today in the major leagues 
you find a lot of people arguing that one right field is shorter than an- 
other or that the left field is not right, or something of the sort. They 
ask why we do not have standardized fields. Well, the answer is that 
you do not require standardization to play baseball. You do not require 
a lot of equipment, as you do in football, for instance. If a kid goes 
out to play football, equipping that boy, getting him his paraphernalia, 
is an expensive proposition. You and I know, as youngsters, we would 
go out in a cow pasture someplace and on whatever field was available 
we could make our bases fit. We could play with a yarn ball. If we 
got hold of a baseball, that was swell. If we did not, we could use 
another ball. We could use a ten-cent bat. We could exchange gloves. 
We did not need much more than that equipment. And I think that 
has a great deal to do with it. 


Mr. Satu: I think it does; but, Ford, don’t you think it would be 
desirable if there were standardized proportions for ball parks? Now, 
I realize that urban real estate creates problems when it comes to build- 
ing all parks exactly alike; but, if we set up reasonable minimum 
‘standards (I know there are some minimum standards, but they are 
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unreasonably small) and then screened off the field, let us say, 
too short to a specified height, we would have a somewhat improve 
situation than we have now. 


Commissioner Frick: “Red,” I agree with you one hundred per cent 
on that, particularly as it concerns the professional game. It seems tor 
me in the professional game we should have absolute standards, an 
maybe some day we will be able to obtain that as we build new b 
parks. But I would hate to have anything spelled out that would giv: 
the youngster who wants to play ball the idea that he cannot play be+ 
cause he does not have the proper specifications. I think the charm of: 
baseball is that your kid (and that is who I am talking about in base+ 
ball—your youngster) feels that he can play baseball exactly as th 
major leaguers play it, exactly as he ever plays it, on whatever fiel 
happens to be available. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: I agree with all that. The point that comes out of it! 
seems to be that, although the equipment is very simple, the needs 
that are required of the player are more than in any other game— 
throwing, catching, and running. 

Mr. Smit: The ball players would be a little offended if you di 
not mention hitting, you know. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: Yes, and I do not know any other game that uses: 
so much of a man’s physical equipment. 


Mr. Situ: That is true. It is a team game of highly refined intial 
ual skills. 


Mr. Srreeter: Would you standardize the physiques of the people 
who play baseball? 


Mr. Situ: No, I would not standardize the physical equipment! 


because it is a game for little boys like Phil Rizzuto and plump ol¢ 
gentlemen like Roy Campanella; and they are both wonderful at it. 


CoMMISSIONER Frick: And wouldn’t it be terrible if that were n 
true? 
Mr. Smitu: Of course it would. 


Mr. Srreerer: You mentioned the relationship between individua 
performance and team performance. How do you think that works ou 
to make baseball an attractive game? 


Mr. Smit: Maybe it is the happiest blend of teamwork and individ 
ual skills—the happiest blend, I mean, among any of the spectator sports 
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that we know. One can be a football fan for years, and a good keen 
football observer; and he is still unlikely to see what the left guard is 
doing on most plays. But each ball player is out there on his own. He 
is one unit in a nine-man team; and yet he is an individual player. 
When the ball goes to shortstop, the shortstop has got to make the play 
by himself—start it by himself, at any rate. He may need the second 
baseman and the first baseman in the play, but it is a very happy blend 
of individual expertness and team cohesion. How is that for fancy 
words? 


Mr. SrreeTer: Very impressive. Now, when the game itself begins 
to unfold, I think that one of the things that many of us notice is the 
tempo of it compared to other sports that we follow—the way stretches 
of rather dull, placid action or inaction will then be succeeded by a 
buildup of rather dramatic suspense or intensity. What do you think 
this does for baseball, Commissioner? 


ComMIssIONER Frick: I think that is very important, but I would like 
to hear Mr. Sutherland express himself on that. Being a Britisher and 
coming over here and learning the game as an adult, perhaps he could 
express that better than I or anyone at this table. 


Mr. SurHERLAND: I think this is a matter of pace. In cricket, one can 
get the same build-up, but it might take six hours. As you know, they 
play games there for three days, and one can watch a batter at the same 
wicket for four or five hours, maybe. But one of the fascinating things 
to me in baseball is that one pitch or one hit can turn the whole game 
right around, after what has been a battle between pitchers. 


Mr. Srreerer: And, in cricket, no single thing could do that? 
Mr. SuTHERLAND: Not until the scores are nearly tie. 


CoMMiIssIONER Frick: Jt seems to me there is another interesting 
point in all that; but the thing about baseball is that the climax does 
not come too hurriedly; it builds up gradually, so that the fan who is 
watching can be a part of that. He lives right with the ball players. A 
team gets one man on base, then gets an out; and then it gets the bases 
full, and the next batter carries the count through to maybe three and 
two, and then he hits a long fly that the outfielder has to make a long 
run for. The whole thing is building up to a real climax, but slowly 
enough so that the spectator can savor that. He can almost taste it. He 
can be a part of it. And, it seems to me, that is one of the charming 


things about baseball. 
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Mr. Srreetrer: Smith, how does this help or how does this 
business of sports writing? 


ct thee 


Mr. Smiru: As far as sports writing is concerned, it always seemek 
to me that this is the thing that makes baseball one of the most writ~ 
able of all sports, because the dramatic situations build themselves up) 
There is that old line, “It’s a story that writes itself.” I have not found 
one of those yet, but, nevertheless, the situation does present itselff 
When a Bobby Thomson, having been pretty much the goat of th 
whole ball game, and with the pennant depending on the game, is upy 
there at bat with men on bases—the ball game on the bases—the situatio 
is there, and you do not have to write that. I remember Herbert Bay- 
ard Swope saying, one time, to some sportscasters: “I would remine 
you gentlemen that the games you cover sometimes carry their owm 
drama, and you don’t have to inject it into it.” Certainly that is true 
in baseball. And it also lends something to that sense of participations 
that Mr. Sutherland mentioned, that we all have, because each fan cars 
follow the strategy or anticipate the strategy. He can manage whichever 
team he prefers on every play, and on every pitch, and do a little of the 


pitching himself, too. 


Mr. Streeter: In the international scene, Americans have sometimes! 
taken a position in favor of open covenants openly arrived at; and aps 
parently this is the kind of advice we like to give the managers in the: 
baseball game. | 


ComMissIoNER Frick: I think one of the most fascinating things 
about a baseball game is to sneak out into the bleachers sometime ana! 
sit there and listen to those fellows manage the ball club. They manage 


on every pitch. They are as much a part of that ball game as the players 
on the field. 


Mr. StreETER: Now, in connection with this matter of tempo, an 
other thing that we notice about the way the rules are in baseball, the 
way the game is set up, is that, unlike football or basketball or hockey; 
there is no fixed time limit. Certain things have to be done, and a cer+ 
tain number of batters have to be put out before the game is finished} 

What does this structure do to baseball? Sutherland, you have beer 
able to compare it with other games in which there are time limits. | 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: I think it is an American manifestation of the need 
for decision. It is the same kind of thing that we get in the removal o 

. . . . . | 

the pitcher. This is a point that is very strange to all sports that are 
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played over in Britain—when a man is just not getting there, he is 
taken out of the game; and this is a case in which, as the Commis- 
sioner says, the man in the bleachers knows it just as soon as the 
manager. 


Mr. Smiru: It certainly is the most desirable arrangement for a cop- 
test. One must arrive at a decision; and, generally speaking, one must 


complete the prescribed play. In cricket there is a time limit, too, isn’t 
there? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: There is. 


Mr. SmiTH: But it is established by the calendar rather than the 
clock. 


Mr. SurHertanp: There are many draws in cricket. 


Mr. Smitu: We do not have draws in baseball; and they are always 
unsatisfactory, or at least they are less satisfactory than a decision. 


Mp. Streeter: I can remember, however, two or three summers ago, 
some eighteen- or nineteen-inning night games at Comiskey Park 
which were almost as unsatisfactory in their way as draws, although 
we stuck them out to the bitter end. 


ComMISsIONER Frick: That is a rather interesting comment to me, 
because we hear so much today about games being too long; and I am 
not going to lead with my chin by trying to defend long ball games. 

But, strangely enough, the fans do not leave, by and large. Perhaps 
at night games, once in a while when they have to work the next 
morning, they do leave, but an afternoon game can be strung out 
interminably, and yet, they will remain sitting there as employees, 
watching it. The game may seem to be going on forever, but I notice 
that people do not leave. They like that game. I believe that in the 
mind of the average fan the games perhaps don’t seem as long as they 
do to “Red” or to me or to people who are out there all the time. 


Mr. Smitu: I was going to bring up that very thing and try to pick 
a fight with you, Ford, because I think the games have been allowed 
‘to run too long. I believe that too much delay is permitted in the ball 
game, although we were saying recently at lunch that, if we measure 
the actual time of action in the game of baseball, within the two hours 
or two and a half hours, and compare it with other sports, it would 
measure up rather well. It certainly has a great deal more action in it 
than football, for example. 
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Commissioner Frick: “Red,” that reminds me of something. A few 
weeks ago we were down in Florida, and some of our statistical friends 
—you know baseball is a great statistical game—had been out with a 
stopwatch, watching and clocking sports. Four hours of horse-racing 
in an afternoon, with eight races, had an actual racing time, I think, | 
of eight and a half minutes. Football averaged twelve minutes of actual 
play from the time the ball was snapped until it was downed and an- 
other play started. Baseball ran twenty-three minutes. There was that 
much difference. We really are getting action. It seems slow at times, 
but the ball is in play. The play lasts longer. A fellow hits a three-. 
base hit, and throwing the ball around while the runner is coming 
around the bases takes up a lot of time. : 

Another interesting thing on this man’s timing of games (it sur- 
prised me, and I think it would surprise you, “Red,” and probably 
the public) was of pitchers taking a lot of time. There is a twenty- 
second rule, you know, from the time the pitcher toes the rubber until 
he makes a pitch. This man had timed completely, with a stopwatch, © 
twenty-seven ball games, and never once did he find a twenty-second 
pitch in all that time. Each pitch averaged about seven or eight seconds. 


Mk. SmirH: The umpires did not have to use stopwatches, which was | 
a great blessing to some of them who cannot read stopwatches. 


ComMISsIONER Frick: As a matter of fact, they would have to get 
glasses! 


Mr. StreeTer: Commissioner, you mentioned, a moment ago, the 
fact that baseball does seem to lend itself to statistical analysis. Gentle- 
men, I wonder whether you think this has anything to do with the 
American national character. We are sometimes told that we like to 
be shown that things are so by elaborate calculations and tables of © 
figures. How does this work out in baseball? : 


Mr. Smiru: As one who never could add even an expense account, - 
I fear statistics. Certainly, they are a great part of baseball, and they | 
are, perhaps, a measure of history, or at least they are a standard of | 
measure by which we can compare today’s ball player with one of the | 
past. Did you see a cartoon recently of two little kids, perhaps six 
years old, arguing baseball? One of them said, “Yes, I concede Willie 
Mays is a good ball player, but how can you compare him to Tris 
Speaker?” And, yet, those kids can compare Willie and Tris because | 
of the blooming statistics, which I hate; but they are a picture. | 
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Mr. Srreerer: Sutherland, what do you think about that? Do you 
follow the statistics or box scores? 


Mr. Sutuertanp: Yes. And I find it very interesting (especially as 
a newcomer to the game), when I am listening to a ball game on the 
radio, to find exactly what the batting average is of every man coming 
up and how it compares with that of the fellow who played his posi- 
tion twenty years ago. I was wondering, however, how this possibly 


tied up with the Hall of Fame. 


Commissioner Frick: That is a very difficult question. Statistics, of 
course, must be followed and are watched. But there are many other 
ways of judging a ball player than on the actual cold figures. As in the 
other businesses, there are his enthusiasm, his ability to think quickly, 
his value as a team player, some other hidden assets—all enter into 
considerations that make him not only a great ball player but make 
him a candidate for the Hall of Fame. I was rather interested in statis- 
tics, “Red,” from another little angle—the way they are used in the 
professional game. 

Some years ago, when I was working on a newspaper and traveling 
with the Yankees, they had a pitcher who was near the end of his 
career. He had been a great old pitcher in his day, named Urban 
Shocker. And when we would go into a town like Cleveland, for 
instance, the boys would buy the Cleveland papers. And, if we were 
going to Detroit the next series, I would notice that Urb was buying 
the Detroit papers and reading them; or, if we were going to Chicago, 
the Chicago papers. I asked him about it. 

He said he was watching the box scores very carefully. He said, 
“Your box score tells you more than your batting averages, because 
you know when fellows are in slumps. I may take a certain fellow. I 
know who is pitching against him and the way he pitched. This fel- 
low may be a .350 hitter, but this time he is only getting one for five. 
Anyway, I know how that fellow was pitched to. I can figure from 
the box score that he is now in a little slump; he is not hitting right, 
and I pitch to him that way.” 


Mr. Streeter: I have one ancient personal grudge against box scores. 
I once spent several weeks proofreading for a morning newspaper, 
and proofreading box scores, I think, was surpassed in dullness and 
difficulty only by the Chicago hog-market reports. . . . 


Mr. SmitH: Well, I have always been fascinated by the name 
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“Wambsganss” in a box score. It’s W, apostrophe, g, apostrophe, s: 
(W’g’s). 
Mr. Streeter: It could turn out to be almost anyone. 


Commissioner Frick: I was with a fellow some years ago who had| 
a long name, and he finally became known as Pete Appleton. Remem-- 
ber him, “Red”? 


Mr. Smiru: Oh, yes. His name was—oh, shucks, all of a sudden it: 
escapes me. It was a long Polish name [Peter William Jablonowski].. 
When I was covering the Philadelphia Athletics, they had a boy named! 
Felix Mackiewiecz—a pretty good football player at Purdue. Mackie-. 
wiecz, M-a-c-k-i-e-w-i-e-c-z, was not especially a treat for us every day: 
to spell out on the typewriter; so we told him that hereafter his name: 
would be Mackie, M-a-c-k-i-e, and Felix said, “All right; just see that: 
you spell it right.” 


CoMMISsIONER Frick: Another fine example of that was Ross Youngs: 
with the Giants. His name was Youngs. There was an s on the end of! 
it, and in the box score “Young” is a common name. He finally: 
changed his name to “Young” because nobody would put the s on ini 
the stories and in the box scores. So, he became legally “Young.” 


Mr. Streeter: I wonder about this sort of thing—the statistics, or 
baseball history, and the cartoon that you mentioned. How do these: 
keep a sense of continuity in baseball history in the country? I have: 
been impressed by the way a team may seem to remain pretty much. 
the same—like the Yankees, or the old St. Louis Browns, perhaps— 
regardless of the individual players. There may be a complete turnover 
in five or six years, and yet they are an entity. 


Mr. SmitH: I think it has often interested us how a team preserves' 
its character; and it really does have an individual character, even 
though the entire personnel, the front office, the manager, and others 
change. The character of the team goes on. I think maybe it is a little 
tradition. The young fellows coming up are infected with something 
of the spirit of the old Gas-House Gang in St. Louis, for example; and 
the Cardinals go on, year after year, with different players, being a 
colorful team. The same is true of the majestic Yankees. I remember 
Bob Johnson, a ball player, going down to Washington (and Wash- 
ington was a much improved team that year), and I asked him what 
the difference was, since there had been few changes in personnel on 


that team. And he said the difference, he thought, was Gerry Priddy. 
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He said, “He is a Yankee; he made that team.” Now Priddy was not 
fast enough to stay with the Yankees, but he had something of that 
Yankee quality. 

Mr. Streeter: That is very interesting. We talked some moments 
ago about the fact that baseball is more than an American game. 
Sutherland, do you think that there would be any chance of basebail 
becoming a big sport in Britain, for example? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: I think not. I come from Glasgow, Scotland. The 
average temperature in August in Glasgow is fifty-two degrees, so you 
can imagine what the rest of the summer is like. There would be more 
double-headers at the end of the season. 


Mr. Streeter: So, this is kind of a “climatic” theory in sports history. 
Mr. SuTHERLAND: Yes, I think so. 
Mr. Streeter: Do you think there is anything in the way of a “na- 


tional character” of a people, if we can use such a loose term, that 
would make British people hospitable or diffident toward baseball? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: I have seen GI’s play lots of games in places like 
Hyde Park, and so forth, and I have noticed, when I walked around 
the crowd, that the people have been very, very fascinated by the 
game and have tried hard to learn what it was all about. Whether it 
would take on as a sport against the traditional cricket or the soccer 
in the winter, I should not think so, because these are just about as 
firmly ingrained with us as baseball is with you. 


Mr. Smitu: I know of a wonderful pub keeper in London who dis- 
approved of baseball because he had heard that they applaud errors, the 
opposition’s errors, and he thought it was not sporting. 

Mr. StrreeTER: Commissioner, when baseball is taken up, as you 
pointed out, by people in Mexico, Central America, or Japan, do you 
notice any important differences in the way it is played, or, is it the 
same old game? 
~ Commissioner Frick: It is still the same game. The crowd reactions 
are very different. In Mexico they are very enthusiastic, much like our 
people. One of the things that amazed me in Japan was the intentness 
of the fans. I watched a game in Tokyo (when the Giants were over 
there a couple of years ago) with forty-five or fifty thousand people 
in the stands, and there was not a sound. They were so intent on that 
game. There was no applause. It bothered the players at first. They 
would feel that there was almost no one in the park. 
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Mr. Srreeter: It felt like a polite tennis gallery. 
Mr. Situ: It felt like the St. Louis Browns. 


Commissioner Frick: But as our GI’s began to play over there, and 
other American players came in there, the Japanese fans began to 
pick it up. First, when the umpires came out, everybody would 
bow to them; no one would think of arguing with an umpire. But 
they have learned to do that in Japan now; and they have learned to 
applaud a little bit, too. 


Mr. Streeter: So that the game started out technically the same, and 
now the surroundings are approximating the American surroundings. 


ComMIssIONER Frick: That is right. 


Mr. Streeter: Gentlemen, we have talked at some length about the 
attractiveness of this wonderful game. I would like, in place of a 
summary, simply to ask each of you if you have a personal, individual 
favorite among all the thousands of plays possible in baseball. We know 
they are all different; but, if there is any one thing you like to see in 
a baseball game, what is it? 


ComMISssIONER Frick: I think “Red” feels the same way as I do— 
I heard him say so previously. But I am going to steal his thunder on 
that one. I think a three-base hit, with a man on first base, and those 
fellows running, and the center fielder going for the ball to me is the 
biggest thrill in baseball. I get more of a kick out of that than I do a 
home run. I like to see everybody moving. 


Mr. Streeter: Smith, is he speaking for you? 


Mr. Situ: Not exactly. I have another one. A bartender friend of 
mine in Philadelphia thought the most beautiful thing in the world 
was when the bases are filled, three and two on the hitter, two out, 
and everybody moving as the pitcher starts his motion. 


CoMMISSIONER Frick: That has plenty of motion. 


Mr. SurHertanp: For me it is Phil Rizzuto trapped between bases. 


The Rounp Tastez, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves thé 
responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 
The supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research and 
is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the Rounp TasLe speakers. 


THE GAME FOR ALL AMERICA* 
By ERNIE HARWELL 


* 


Baseball is President Eisenhower tossing out the first ball of the season; 
and a pudgy schoolboy playing catch with his dad on a Mississippi farm. 

It’s the big league pitcher who sings in night clubs. And the Hollywood 
singer who pitches to the Giants in spring training. 

A tall, thin old man waving a scorecard from his dugout—that’s baseball. 
So is the big, fat guy with a bulbous nose running out one of his 714 home 
runs with mincing steps. : 

It’s America, this baseball. A re-issued newsreel of boyhood dreams. 
Dreams lost somewhere between boy and man. It’s the Bronx cheer and 
the Baltimore farewell. The left field screen in Boston, the right field dump 
at Nashville’s Sulphur Dell, the open stands in San Francisco, the dusty, 
wind-swept diamond at Albuquerque. And a rock home plate and a chick- 
en wire backstop—anywhere. 

There’s a man in Mobile who remembers a triple he saw Honus Wagner 
hit in Pittsburgh 46 years ago. That’s baseball. So is the scout reporting 
that a 16-year-old sandlot pitcher in Cheyenne is the new “Walter Johnson.” 

It’s a wizened little man shouting insults from the safety of his bleacher 
seat. And a big, smiling first baseman playfully tousling the hair of a 
youngster outside the players’ gate. 

Baseball is a spirited race of man against man, reflex against reflex. A 
game of inches. Every skill is measured. Every heroic, every failing is seen 
and cheered—or booed. And then becomes a statistic. 

In baseball, democracy shines its clearest. Here the only race that matters 
is the race to the bag. The creed is the rule book. Color is something to 
distinguish one team’s uniform from another. 

Baseball is Sir Alexander Fleming, discoverer of penicillin, asking his 
Brooklyn hosts to explain Dodger signals. It’s Player Moe Berg speaking 
seven languages and working crossword puzzles in Sanskrit. It’s a scramble 
in the box seats for a foul—and a $125 suit ruined. A man barking into a 
hot microphone about a cool beer, that’s baseball. So is the sports writer 
telling a 383 hitter how to stride, and a 20-victory pitcher trying to write 
his impressions of the World Series. 

Baseball is a ballet without music. Drama without words. A carnival 
without kewpie dolls. 

A housewife in California couldn’t tell you the color of her husband’s 
eyes, but she knows that Yogi Berra is hitting 337, has brown eyes and 


* Reprinted, with permission, from The Sporting News (2012-18 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis 3, Mo.), April 13, 195); pep l2- 
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used to love to eat bananas with mustard. That’s baseball. So is the bright 
sanctity of Cooperstown’s Hall of Fame. And the former big leaguer, 
who is playing out the string in a Class B loop. 

Baseball is continuity. Pitch to pitch. Inning to inning. Game to game. 
Series to series. Season to season. 

It’s rain, rain, rain splattering on a puddled tarpaulin as thousands sit | 
in damp disappointment. And the click of typewriters and telegraph keys 
in the press box—like so many awakened crickets. Baseball is a cocky 
batboy. The old-timer whose batting average increases every time he tells 
it. A lady celebrating a home team rally by mauling her husband with a 
rolled-up scorecard. 

Baseball is the cool, clear eyes of Rogers Hornsby, the flashing spikes of 
Ty Cobb, an overaged pixie named Rabbit Maranville, and Jackie Robinson 
testifying before a Congressional hearing. 

Baseball? It’s just a game—as simple as a ball and a bat. Yet, as com- 
plex as the American spirit it symbolizes. It’s a sport, business—and some- 
times even religion. 

Baseball is Tradition in flannel knickerbockers. And Chagrin in being 
picked off base. It is Dignity in the blue serge of an umpire running the 
game by rule of thumb. It is Humor, holding its sides when an errant 
puppy eludes two groundskeepers and the fastest outfielder. And Pathos, 
dragging itself off the field after being knocked from the box. 

Nicknames are baseball. Names like Zeke and Pie and Kiki and Home 
Run and Cracker and Dizzy and Dazzy. 

Baseball is a sweaty, steaming dressing room where hopes and feelings 
are as naked as the men themselves. It’s a dugout with spike-scarred floor- 
ing. And shadows across an empty ball park. It’s the endless list of names 
in box scores, abbreviated almost beyond recognition. 

The holdout is baseball, too. He wants 55 grand or he won’t turn a 
muscle, But, it’s also the youngster who hitchhikes from South Dakota to 
Florida just for a tryout. 

Arguments, Casey at the Bat, old cigarette cards, photographs, Take Me 
Out to the Ball Game—all of them are baseball. 

Baseball is a rookie—his experience no bigger than the lump in his 
throat—trying to begin fulfillment of a dream. It’s a veteran, too—a tired | 
old man of 35, hoping his aching muscles can drag him through another | 
sweltering August and September. | 

For nine innings, baseball is the story of David and Goliath, of Samson, 
Cinderella, Paul Bunyan, Homer’s Iliad and the Count of Monte Cristo. 

Willie Mays making a brilliant World Series catch. And then going | 
home to Harlem to play stick-ball in the street with his teen-age pals—that’s | 
baseball. So is the husky voice of a doomed Lou Gehrig saying, “I’m the | 
luckiest guy in the world.” 

Baseball is cigar smoke, hot-roasted peanuts, THz Sportinc News, winter 
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trades, “Down in front,” and the Seventh Inning Stretch. Sore arms, 
broken bats, a no-hitter, and the strains of the Star-Spangled Banner. 
Baseball is a highly-paid Brooklyn catcher telling the nation’s business 
leaders: “You have to be a man to be a big leaguer, but you have to have 
a lot of little boy in you, too.” 
This is a game for America, this baseball! 


A game for boys and for men. 


THE MOTHER TONGUE* 
By W. W. “RED” SMITH 
* 


The major-league baseball season—which means, translated, the annual 
struggle for the gonfalon in both the senior circuit and the Harridge loop— 
opens today. It is an occasion which affects various individuals in various 
ways. It has impelled two normally law-abiding citizens to trespass upon 
a field legally posted by Mr. Frank Sullivan, the Sage of Saratoga, curator 
of clichés, platitudes, and bromides for the American Museum of Iniquitous 
Antiquities. 

Somewhat surprisingly, the poachers are not baseball writers, or even 
baseball broadcasters. They are horse-race reporters fetlock-deep in turf 
lore, and each is better than a green hand with an inept aphorism himself. 

They have submitted the following record of an interview, presumably 
overheard, between an applicant for a job as baseball writer and a sports 
editor who wonders whether the candidate can make the grade, fill the 
breach, and carry the ball: 


Question (by sports editor): What is baseball? 

Answer: The national pastime. 

: Good, very good. Now, what is the game played with? 

: The horsehide and ash. 

: Excellent. And what else? 

: The sphere, hassocks. . . . 

: Yes, yes, I see you have the idea. And what is the game played on? 
: It is played on the velvety sward. 

: Identify the home team. 

: Our heroes. 


: And they oppose? 


*Reprinted, with permission, from W. W. “Red” Smith, Views of Sport (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1954), pp. 36-39. Copyright 1951, 1954, by Walter W. Smith. 
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: Magnates. 
: What is a pitching arm? 


: Describe a man who has played baseball for five years. 
: An old pro with know-how. 
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: The hated visitors. 

: Now, where do both teams go in the spring? 

: They head for sunny climes. 

: Where do they go on road trips? 

: To the hinterlands. 

: Fine, fine. What is another name for umpires? 

: The arbiters, the men in blue, or, collectively, the Three Blind Mice.: 
: What is a rookie? 

: A rookie is the New Dazzy Vance, the New Babe Ruth, the Newi 


Cobb. In special circumstances, the Left-Handed Dizzy Dean. 


: What does the rookie who is the New Ty Cobb run like? 

=) A deer, 

: What has he for an arm? 

: A rifle. 

: On days when he doesn’t run like a deer, what does he run like? 
: The wind. 

: Anything else? 

: A gazelle. 

: Corking, corking! What is the manager? 

: The Gallant Skipper, the Silent Strategist, the Tall Tactician, the 
Brain. 

: Fine, that’s enough. What is the president of the club? 
tLe OLOXy. 


: And prexies asa group? | 


: The old soupbone. 

: What sometimes happens to old soupbones? 
: They get chips. 

: Where do the chips go? i 
: To Johns Hopkins. 
: What happens after they are removed? 

: GIANT HOPES SOAR AS JANSEN PREDICTS 20 WINS. 
: What is the name of that type of headline? 

: Set and hold for spring. 


Good, “good, ‘you’ ae 8 “pendiliy van = me ask y 
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A double ‘play. oe ee 


f double play! A double. play! Anything else? 
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